I have just been trying to calculate how many times
Wanda and I passed by the funeral home from which we
set out with her on August 30; it is on our street, and
we passed it certainly more than two thousand times,
perhaps more than three thousand. I am superstitious;
every time the two of us went by, I turned my head
the other way to avoid seeing either the door or the sign
"Funeral Home." I know it annoyed Wanda ("You
mustn't excite yourself"), but I could not break myself
of this habit. Doctors call this a compulsive act; the cause
of it is called a compulsion neurosis. This little nervous
quirk of mine, one of many, has altogether disappeared.
Now that Wanda has slept a night there, I am no longer
afraid of the house. Quite the contrary. When I pass by
it alone, my eye clings to the small door through which
they took her in, and through which they carried her
out. Sometimes the big black car with dark curtains at
the windows, in which Wanda fled from me on August
30, is parked before the door. Now that old house seems
friendlier to me than any other house in the world.
Sometimes I glance unobstrusively into the big black car
as it stands empty outside the building, waiting for a dead
person, unknown to me, from whom, within doors, the
priest and relatives are just taking leave upstairs.

Wanda made the idea of my own death, which had al-
ways filled me with horror, endurable to me.ard stimulus with fiction, At rhr tisK of
